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Mr. Kux: What does Europe 
think of the Marshall Plan? It would 
e silly to answer by generalizing. To 
eply that Europe is against the plan 
or even that Europe is for it would be 
misleading. The truth is that there 
are many shades of opinion about it. 

Of course, everyone will benefit by 
expanding production and trade, and 
for most Europeans, let there be no 
mistake about it, the recovery plan 
Drings new hope. Yet, it means com- 
varatively little, let us say, to people 
n Switzerland, who will not get much 
put of it anyway. For a different rea- 
on the British are not excited about 
it, partly because they have grown 
esigned to working their own way 
hrough college. For most Italians, 
owever, the Marshall Plan is a mat- 
er of wheat and coal, going hungry 
ind freezing, life and death. 

Then there is the other end of the 
cale—eastern Europe. There, too, 
yne cannot generalize. One finds 
ountries like Yugoslavia, ruled out- 
ight by Communists, who accept the 
eviet attitude that the Marshall 
"len is simply a conspiracy of capi- 
alist America to rob them of their 
adependence. Yet, one sees another 
némber of the Soviet bloc, Czecho- 
Yovakia, which very reluctantly and 
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only under strong Russian pressure 
stayed outside the Marshall club. 

From this kaleidoscope of varying 
European opinions, we can draw one 
generalization: American aid is not 
only a cool issue of foreign affairs but 
a sizzling hot potato in internal poli- 
tics. That goes especially for coun- 
tries with strong Communist move- 
ments. Again, even this generaliza- 
tion does not hold absolutely. One 
would be wrong to conclude that all 
European Communists oppose the 
Marshall Plan or that all anti-Com- 
munists support it. There are Euro- 
pean conservatives and liberals who 
reject Moscow’s attitude but are still 
anxious about Germany’s share in the 
aid program. I am coming back to 
that in a minute. 

Now one might logically suppose 
that every single European would be 
racing to hang up his stocking where 
Santa Claus is about to drop in with 
something like twenty billion dollars. 
How does it happen, then, that mil- 
lions of Europeans are wavering or 
opposing the plan? Why? There are 
four main groups in the strong minor- 
ity against American aid: First, there 
are those who close their eyes and 
swallow anything Moscow says. Sec- 
ondly, there are the skeptics on the 
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left. These are the folk who wink at 
the American assurance that our help 
will be given without political strings. 
They are asking, ‘Will the field staffs 
or American trustees, to be stationed 
in each beneficiary country, exercise 
no political influence? Where does 
Uncle Sam draw the frontier,” they 
ask, ‘between purely economic con- 
ditions and turning on political heat? 
Will not antisocialist America use the 
Marshall Plan, as men like Harold 
Stassen have proposed, to deflect 
from their course those European 
countries which have chosen a sys- 
tem of planned socialist economy?” 
Thirdly, among many Europeans for 
whom negative anti-communism is 
not enough, we Americans have in- 
curred suspicion by -backing right- 
wing political parties in Germany, 
Italy, and France and reactionary 
regimes in Greece and Turkey. If we 
gave more support to social democ- 
racy and trade-unionism abroad, 
American aid would be less suspect 
among these minority groups. 
Fourthly, and most important of all, 
there is the fear that Germany is to 
be the greatest gainer by the Mar- 
shall Plan. There is uneasiness on 
that score particularly among Ger- 
many’s neighbors. 

The sixteen nations which met in 
Paris put Germany fourth on the list 
of countries to receive American 
help. Now they are worried that 
Germany may jump to first place, 
skipping ahead of Britain, France, 
and Italy. America says, ““We must 
harness Germany industry, tech- 
nology, and skill to the recovery of 
the whole of Europe.” 

But the doubters protest, “In the 
final resort, won’t it be the Germans 


themselves who decide their des. 
tiny?” 

America answers, ‘We offered tc 
sign a treaty with Russia, Britain 
and France, guaranteeing Germany’: 
disarmament for forty years.” : 

But Europe cries, ‘““Who’ll stake 
his life on another paper treaty: 
Twenty-eight years ago we disarmec 
Germany, put provisions in the Ver: 
sailles Treaty that demilitarized hei 
forever, then showered her wit 
loans.” 

This is where the European mi: 
nority, dubious about the Marshal 
Plan, or opposed to it, wants <¢ 
straight answer. Millions of French) 
Belgians, Dutch, Czechoslovaks 
Poles, and others who are certainly 
not Communists want stronger as 
surance that American aid is not t 
be the road by which Germany re 
turns to dominate Europe. 

Mr. Jounson: Thank you, Fred 
erick Kuh. 

Barry, you have recently returne¢ 
to London after an extensive tour o 
Europe. What is your opinion of Eu 
rope’s reaction to the Marshall a 

Mr. Barry: I have recently bee 
to Germany, Poland, Czechoslo 
vakia, and France, and I am de 
liberately going to put, at this point 
only the case against the plan as on’ 
finds it in Europe today. Speakin: 
quite objectively, from what I hav 
observed there is no doubt that in th 
eastern European countries there i 
strong opposition to the Marsha 
Plan on the argument that it is - 
piece of American imperialism. A lc 
of this, perhaps most of it, is no doub 
the Communist propaganda. 

We know that Czechoslovakia an 
probably also Poland would hay, 
liked to come into the Marshall Pla 


uf they had not been prevented by 
Russia. But, as of today, the plan is 
everywhere opposed in those two 
‘countries on the ground of dollar di- 
plomacy. One also hears it said, and 
‘this not only in eastern Europe, that 
‘the Marshall Plan is an American 
idevice to keep the United States’ 
economy on its legs and to prevent or 
‘to cushion an eventual economic cri- 
sis in the States. In fact, the division 
f opinion in Europe on the plan is 
ot quite parallel with the political 
ivision created by the Iron Curtain. 

In France, for example, there is an 
obvious division of opinion produced 
y the fact that the country itself is 
itterly divided. The Communists, of 
course, take the anti-Marshall Plan 
line. One also hears in western Eu- 
wope the fear expressed of whether 
‘America really means to see the plan 
through to the end. 

Mr. Jounson: Hutton, as an 
economist and as a journalist, how 
do you think Europe views the Mar- 
bhall Plan? 

Mr. Hurron: It views it, I think, 
wery much on a division, but I would 
call it more the economic division. 
This economic division of Europe is 
not new. There was a division of Eu- 
rope economically before the war, 
and, of course, there is quite a differ- 
ent one now. Before the war, western 
Europe sent its manufactures (be- 
sause western Europe was indus- 
trialized) mainly to eastern Europe; 
and eastern Europe sent back to 
western Europe its primary products 

ad its agricultural produce. 

That now, of course, has been de- 
stgoyed, with a lot of other things, 
dy: the war; and there is a distortion 
atid a disruption of the normal Euro- 
Dean trade direction. You must re- 
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member that the sixteen nations who 
drew up the Paris plan assumed, as 
part of the Marshall Plan, that there 
would be more trade in the future 
between eastern and western Europe. 

That brings me to my next point. 
Of course, the whole of the European 
economy revolves around the gaping 
hole in the map left by the missing 
tooth—the defeat of Germany and 
Austria. It is the future of Germany 
which is the real issue here—and the 
subject of the London Conference of 
the Big Four this week. 

That issue, I believe, has to be 
threshed out first. Of course, the 
Marshall Plan, long-run, short-run, 
stopgap aid, whatever it is, all re- 
volves around this view of the western 
European economy. 

Mr. Barry: There is one main 
point which is common to all the 
neighbors of Germany, both to the 
west and to the east, and that is the 
fear of Germany and of the rebuilding 
of Germany. That is why what you 
have just said, Hutton, is so impor- 
tant. On this point, there is no divi- 
sion of opinion between western and 
eastern Europe. The German econ- 
omy dominated Europe under Hitler, 
and again and again one hears the 
fear expressed in Europe that if too 
much emphasis is laid upon German 
reconstruction, Europe will find itself 
dominated this time by a German- 
Pax-American economy. In other 
words, they see a risk not so much 
that America will pull out but that 
America will stay in. 

Mr. Jounson: We have reached 
the heart of the matter. How long 
will it take Europe itself without the 
American domination or rebuilding 
of Germany to recover? Can Europe 
actually recover, or are Americans 
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simply pouring a lot of good money 
down a rathole? 

Mr. Hurtron: Of course, there is 
no question that Europe—western 
Europe, eastern Europe, the whole of 
Europe—can recover. But the ques- 
tion is one of the timetable or chro- 
nology, of the political systems, or of 
how we want it to recover. Europe 
certainly will recover in the long run, 
but the disruption of the European 
economic unit is the fact which im- 
presses me. Let us just take one point. 
What does the plan, both for the 
stopgap aid and . 

Mr. Jounson: Wait a minute. 
What do you mean by “stopgap aid”’ 
and by the Marshall Plan, from the 
standpoint of Europe? 

Mr. Hurron: The stopgap aid 
plan actually was the second plan. 
The first plan, of course, was the 
Marshall Plan to run for four years, 
beginning, we hope, sometime next 
year. But, then, things went from bad 
to worse in Italy, Austria, and 
France, and the American adminis- 
tration had to bring forward the pres- 
ent proposal for stopgap aid for this 
winter (that is, between now and, let 
us say, next spring) to shore up just 
those countries—Italy, Austria, and 
France. 

Mr. Jounson: On the basis of 
your recent investigation how critical 
is the situation in France and Italy 
and Austria that they need stopgap 
aid at the moment? 

Mr. Barry: I think that the situa- 
tion is, of course, extremely critical 
economically, but it has been made 
more critical politically by the action 
of the Communists right now. They 
seem to be acting on the assumption 
that it is now or never to do some- 
thing to make the Marshall Plan a 


ailure. It looks to me as if they are 
acting from weakness, not from 
strength, and that they are doing 
what they can to sabotage the Mar-' 
shall Plan. I would say that what is 
happening right now in France is not 
an act of revolution; it is simply an’ 
act of sabotage, and that they have) 
been forced to take action and to! 
pull the trigger a bit too fast. 


Mr. Hurron: I agree with that, 
but I would just like to make one 
point here. I think we slipped over it 
a little too quickly. Under the stop-; 
gap-aid plan and under the Marshall 
Plan itself what is required by west- 
ern Europe (whether one includes 
only the three immediately danger- 
ous countries of western Europe or) 
all sixteen of the western European. 
countries) is goods and not dollars. 
Let us look at the things which are. 
required—food, fuel, transport, raw 
materials, and productive machinery. | 
The Paris report, the Marshall Plan: 
itself, and the stopgap aid all turn 
upon those goods. 


Mr. Jounson: But, in this de- 
tailed analysis of what goods are 
needed, there is a great difference be- 
tween the Paris report and the Mar- 
shall report to Congress, is there not, 
on the totals necessary? 


«The European recovery program, as 
outlined by Secretary of State Marshall to 
Congress on November 10, 1947, in- 
cluded, in brief, the following: 


“LONG-RANGE MARSHALL PLAN 


“Cost.—Estimated at from $16,000,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000,000 over a four- 
year period. Of this amount, the Admin- 
istration has decided tentatively to ask 
Congress for about $1,500,000,000 for the 
last three months of this fiscal year— 
April, May, and June—and about 
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Mr. Hutton: Yes, and on the 
timetable. That is quite true. The 
‘Paris experts first said that over the 
four years they would need a little 
ever twenty-two billion dollars. Now, 
of course, the focus of attention in 


000,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
Jane 30, 1949. 

“Countries involved.—Great Britain, 
France, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
‘Netherlands, Belgium, Portugal, Italy, 
‘Switzerland, Greece, Turkey, Luxem- 
bourg, Iceland, Austria, and Ireland, plus 
ithe western zone of Germany. 

“Method of administering aid.—It will 
Ibe up to Congress to decide whether it 
jwants to set up a new government agency. 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
points out that the program is tied in di- 
wectly with United States foreign policy 
and warns that any new agency will have 
(to have ‘the widest practicable flexibility 
both in its operations and in the use of the 
funds placed at its disposal.’ President 
Truman will submit specific recommenda- 
tions to the special session of Congress. 

“Querseeing the operations in Europe.— 
Secretary Marshall recommends appoint- 
ment of a special ambassador to serve on 
tthe European recovery organization to be 
set up by the sixteen participating coun- 
tries. 

“How the money will be spent.—Aid 
will be in the form of grants or loans, de- 
pending on ability to repay. Grants to 
countries in dire need but unable to pay 
their own way will be in the form of pur- 
chases of food, fertilizer and fuel, indus- 
trial equipment, and essential raw mate- 
tials. Loans will be made to cover pur- 
chases of capital equipment and raw 
materials which can be used to produce 
goods to be used for repayment. Private 
capital is to be encouraged to participate 
in the program. 

_ “Where the supplies will be purchased. 
=So far as possible, purchases will be 
made outside the United States. Secretary 
Marshall says that this will “tend to pro- 


America, as over here, is on the first 
year of the four years of the total 
Marshall Plan. 

Mr. Jounson: Which raises the 
great danger, does ®t not? I would 
like to hear you two speak on Eu- 


tect our home economy against inflation- 
ary price movements which might result 
from concentrated buying in our mar- 
kets.’ Purchases will be made in this coun- 
try when supplies are available in suf- 
ficient quantities and the deals will not 
result in price upheavals. 

“What the sixteen countries will be called 
on to do in return—Negotiate bilateral 
agreements with the United States setting 
forth the steps each nation promises to 
take to hasten its own economic recovery. 
These steps are expected to include action 
to stabilize currencies and prices, increase 
production of coal and basic foods, and 
promote reciprocal trade. 


“STOPGAP, OR INTERIM, AID PLAN 
“Cost.—$597,000,000 between now to 


March 31. 

“Countries involved—Austria, $42,- 
000,000; France, $328,000,000; Italy, 
$227,000,000. 


“Type of aid—Concentrated largely 
on food, fuel, fertilizer, fibers, seeds, and 
medical supplies. 

“Administration.—Secretary Marshall 
says that existing government agencies 
are fully equipped to handle it, and he 
urges that Congress refrain from delaying 
the program by setting up a new agency 
at this time. 

“Aid after March 3z.—It is assumed 
that by then the long-range Marshall plan 
will be in operation and that the three 
countries will get further help under it. 


“AID FOR CHINA 


“Secretary Marshall is working on a 
separate program for financial aid for 
China and will submit definite proposals 
to Congress at an early date” (New York 
Times, November 11, 1947). 
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rope’s reaction to the danger that 
not enough will be appropriated the 
first year. 

Mr. Hurron: I think that enough 
may be appropr@ted for the first year 
but that the plan will have to be con- 
tinued longer if the amounts were 
then cut down. The four years are 
based on a certain sum; and if enough 
is appropriated to get the first thing 
going, you have to make sure that the 
rest will follow. 

Mr. Barry: It seems to me that 
that is an extremely important point 
which you are discussing. If there is 
an insufficient supply of dollars at the 
beginning of the plan, then it surely 
is going to throw the whole thing out 
of gear, and many more dollars will 
be required at the end. That leaves 
out of the account the still more im- 
portant point about the price level. 

Mr. Hutton: [ would like to come 
to the price-level point later, but for 
the present the thing seems to me to 
line up in this way: you have to get 
the worst-off people, the people who 
are most vulnerable in Italy and 
France, over this winter, and then 
you have to start on the plan for the 
whole sixteen countries. 

Mr. Jounson: Which, of course, 
raises the important point of what is 
the role of Europe in the world econ- 
omy? Just where does it fit so that it 
is so necessary at the moment to have 
this aid? 

Mr. Hutton: That, of course, is 
the heart and core of the whole mat- 
ter to an economist. Let us look at 
western Europe as a unit for the time 
being. It is true that the war has re- 
duced our output and our potential 
by aconsiderable amount. But do not 
make the mistake that it is too great. 
It is too great for Europe by itself to 


make good at the present moment 
but how many people do you think 
live in western Europe, west of the 
Iron Curtain? 

Mr. Barry: About two hundrec 
to two hundred and twenty million 

Mr. Hurron: Yes, about twe 
hundred to two hundred and twenty- 
five million. 

Mr. Jounson: As compared wit 
one hundred and forty-five million 
Americans at the present moment. 

Mr. Hurron: That is right, com- 
pared with one hundred and forty- 
five million Americans. And then add 
to that the fact that the greatest im- 
port market in the world is still the 
sixteen western European nations; 
and then add to that that it is a great 
industrial potential if it is got over 
this difficult period. 

Mr. Jounson: From the stand- 
point of the future, do you not find it 
encouraging that these sixteen na- 
tions were able to come together and 
to draw up a report on their needs 
and thus to approach in this area of 
the world something closer to unity, 
at least economically?? 


2The Preamble of the Report of the 
Paris Conference on the Marshall Plan 
says, in part: 

I 

“Tn response to Mr. Marshall’s speech 
of June 5 the sixteen participating coun- 
tries have met in Paris for the purpose of 
developing an economic recovery program 
and of determining the manner and ex. 
tent to which these countries can, by theit 
individual and collective efforts, bring 
about the achievement of that pro. 


6 
“The participating countries recognize 
that their economic systems are inter. 
related and that the prosperity of each o: 
them depends upon the restoration of the 
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Mr. Hutrow: As a European and 
as an Englishman, I would say that I 
was delighted that we needed a hint 
from America to do it; and by that 
aime we did. 

| Mr. Barry: I agree with that. 
ind there is something which I would 
like to add. Frederick Kuh, in his 
pening, said that Britain was not 
ery excited about this plan yet, and 
erhaps that is true. But I think that 
here has been a noticeable increase 
f interest in this country in the last 
o or three weeks and a very notice- 
‘ble growing appreciation of the ex- 


(rosperity of all. They further recognize 
aat the objective of a sound and healthy 
sonomy for their countries can best be 
lchieved by sustained common efforts di- 
ected specifically toward the production 
F scarce commodities, the full use of 
wailable resources and the achievement 
* internal financial and economic sta- 
ility. 
7 

“To this end, the participating coun- 
es have undertaken to use all their ef- 
irts to develop their national production 
i order to achieve the production targets 
#\t out in this report. Each is also deter- 
ined to carry out vigorously the internal 
zasures which are necessary to create or 
Mintain its own internal financial sta- 
lity and confidence in its currency and 


dit. 


8 


‘ “The participating countries have fur- 
ier agreed to set up a joint organization 
uich will review the progress made in 
tying out the recovery program..... 
10 
Chis report is in no sense a ‘shopping 
 2f the goods which the participating 
tries and western Germany need from 
t Enited States. It is designed primarily 
4 Close and careful analysis of the mal- 


b to 


treme generosity of the United 


States. 

Mr. Jounson: Last week, I no- 
ticed in the London Times, for in- 
stance, an editorial which said that 
the Marshall Plan was an act of gen- 
erosity unparalleled in world history 
by any country. 

Mr. Barry: That is a follow-up 
from what Churchill said during the 
war when, I believe, he called Lend- 
Lease perhaps the greatest act of 
political generosity in the world. 
How much more is that so of a similar 
sort of action in peacetime! 


adjustment, which has resulted from the 
war, and an examination of what the par- 
ticipating countries can do for themselves 
and for each other to work toward a last- 
ing solution: 
II 

“The report shows the expected deficit 
of the participating countries and western 
Germany in their trading relations with 
the American continent and the non-par- 
ticipating countries. This illustrates the 
size of the problem, but it must be under- 
stood that the participating countries 
neither ask nor expect special aid from the 
United States to the full amount of that 
deficit. Some of the deficit can be filled 
through private financing and investment 
or the use of any suitable assets still avail- 
able to the participating countries, and 
some through the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. The 
amount of aid which each country needs 
in order to make its full contribution to 
the European recovery program is not 
specified in this report..... ”” (See Her- 
man Finer, Lloyd Metzler, and Malcolm 
Sharp, The Meaning of the Marshall Plan, 
a University of Chicago Rounp TABLE 
pamphlet, No. 498, broadcast October 5, 
1947. This pamphlet includes a special 
thirty-two-page supplement of important 
excerpts from the Report of the Paris 
Conference on the Marshall Plan.) 
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Mr. Hutron: That is true about 
generosity, but let us get back to 
hard, economic facts. I know that I 
am sounding like the devil’s advocate 
here, but what are these economic 
facts which we are up against? What 
is the European reaction to the plan 
likely to be, on the strictly economic 
lines? I would like to make two points 
right away: First, on shortages. 
People talk about the dollar shortage 
of the world, and it is true that, even 
in the Western Hemisphere, Canada, 
Mexico, and Argentina are short of 
dollars and are having to ban Ameri- 
can goods. But that dollar shortage is 
a result and not a cause. The cause is 
the shortage of goods. But (and this 
is the anxiety, I think, of a lot of 
western Europeans today), if you ap- 
propriate dollars in America for this 
Marshall Plan, even only for the first 
year, even only perhaps for stopgap 
aid, what is going to happen to the 
American dollar price level? We ran 
out of a British loan, as you know, 
largely (not wholly but largely) be- 
cause of the very rapid rise of the 
domestic price level in the United 
States. 

Do you not think, Barry, that a 
lot of people are worried about what 
is likely to happen in the internal 
American economy in regard to the 
price level? 


Mr. Barry: Yes, I think that they 
are. That point is enormously impor- 
tant. I mentioned it just a few min- 
utes ago. But there is another point 
which is equally in their minds, I 
think, and that is the question of ex- 
ternal controls. I have in mind the 
suggestion which we sometimes hear 
here and in Europe that America will 
seek to impose political leading 
strings on countries benefiting . . 


Mr. Hurron: Yes. | 


Mri BARRY). from the Mar- 
shall Plan. I heard a good deal about: 
that when I was recently on the Con 
tinent, and my impression is thati 
were anything of the kind attempted! 
that it would play straight into the 
hands of the Communists. 


Mr. Hurron: What do you meart 
by that? How? | 

Mr. Barry: I mean that every: 
where in Europe today there is a de 
plorably strong sense of nationalism! 
and any suspicion of any attempt tc 
interfere in the internal politics o: 
any European country would in! 
crease that sense. 


Mr. Hurron: I agree. 


Mr. Barry: I feel sure that 1 
would be resented even here in Brit, 
ain. I want to make plain the poin; 
that there is still a lingering suspicior, 
here in Europe, however unfoundec 
it may be, that the Marshall Plan, 
instead of being a creative substituty 
for the Truman Doctrine, will tur1 
out, after all, to be an extension of thy 
amen Doctrine. 

Mr. Hutton: What do you nea 
by that? 

Mr. Jounson: Kuh mentioned i it 
his opening discussion that there ar 
some Europeans suspicious that thy 
Marshall Plan is only a disguise fo 
the Truman Doctrine. The Truma 
Doctrine was based on the mai: 
proposition of backing whatever goy 
ernments were in Greece and Turke 
in order to stop the Soviet Unior 
whereas, Secretary of State Mai 
shall’s Plan, coming three or fov 
months fatee was based on the suf 
position that the most importar 
thing was to have a stable, secure 
functioning Europe, for the securit! 


: 
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f the American people. They are two 
mite distinct plans, are they not? 
Mr. Barry: I think that they are. 
\was not speaking for myself. I was 
icing: suspicions which are still lin- 
ering in Europe. One finds them in 
ae European press. One finds them 
ill expressed even in certain sections 
“the British press. 
Mr. Hurron: That is true. 
Mr. Barry: It is the fear that the 
otive force of the Marshall Plan is 


tbscribe to that myself, but I must 
it it on the record that that fear is 
ill here. 

Mr. Jounson: The Manchester 
4ardian recently wrote that the 
cial question about the Marshall 
an is how far Britain and the other 
teen countries can allow their free- 
tm of action to be limited by de- 
lled conditions. In other words, 
vere is the fear that you have that 
‘tain political strings will be put on 
ts Marshall Plan. 

IMr. Hurron: Wait a minute. I 
1 not so sure, as an economist, 
bout those political strings. There 
ry be a necessity for all sixteen 
stern European nations who, by 
2 way, only rate the Marshall Plan 
p if they produce self-help among 
emselves. 
‘Mr. Jounson: Let us go into that 
int. That is most important. What 
the European nations attempting 
ido in the way of self-help? 
vay Hutron: They have to at- 
apt as the basis of the American 

Hes increase their own trade among 
‘mselves, filling their own gaps, so 
tt .the long-run dependence on 
erica will not continue. 

Mix. Barry: Not only increase 


A 
if 
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their own trade among themselves 
but boost their own production 
enormously. 

Mr. Hurron: That is quite true. 

Mr. Jounson: That would answer 
the question raised by Frederick Kuh 
at the beginning, then, would it not, 
that some Europeans look upon this 
as simply a benevolent Santa Claus? 

Mr. Hutron: Very few, I think. 
Very few certainly I should think 
here in England. 

Mr. Barry: I am sure not in Eng- 
land. But generally it now has begun 
to be realized, at all events, that this 
is not a Santa Claus act on America’s 
part; that we cannot expect it to be; 
that we cannot just sit back and wait 
for American charity; but that Amer- 
ican aid must be dependent on our 
own self-help. After all, that was the 
very meaning of the Paris plan, and it 
is on record. 

Mr. Jounson: There is another 
aspect of this which has already been 
raised and touched on too lightly. Is 
the Marshall Plan simply a disguise 
of American imperialism? The argu- 
ment goes that the United States 
needs markets here in Europe to keep 
its high standard of living; without 
those markets, our economy would 
collapse. Hutton, how does that look 
to you as an economist? 

Mr. Hutron: There is a pretty 
widespread minority view in western 
Europe, and here in England, too, 
that American capitalism needs this. 
That general opinion is being re- 
duced, but it is still there. 

Mr. Barry: Yes, I agree. 

Mr. Hutron: And I was very glad 
to see the American ambassador say 
yesterday that that is not necessary 
and that these contributions from 
America do represent shortages in 
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America, sacrifices in America, and 
an investment from America. Of 
course, what interests me is: Will the 
investment work? How quickly? Can 
it be organized properly between 
America, on the one hand, and the 
sixteen western European nations, on 
the other? It has to be organized, and 
it is no good saying “leading strings.” 
Whenever sixteen or seventeen peo- 
ple go into a partnership, there are 
limitations on individual powers at 
once; it is a partnership. 

Mr. Barry: So long as they are 
economic leading strings but not po- 
litical strings, I think that Europe 
would be satisfied. 

Mr. Hurron: I would admit that, 
too. But it is going to be difficult to 
draw the line. I hope it will be drawn. 

Mr. Jounson: From your recent 
tour of Europe, Barry, do you see 
that there is any alternative to the 
Marshall Plan? 

Mr. Barry: No. I personally do 
not think that there is. But what I 
do think is that the trade between 
western and eastern Europe is bound 
to develop. 

Mr. Hurtron: So do I. I agree on 
that. 

Mr. Barry: And we shall be 
forced by events to trade with eastern 
Europe, and eastern Europe will be 
forced by events to trade with us. I 
found in eastern Europe an extreme 
anxiety (I do not think that that is 
too strong a term) to trade with 
western Europe. The prime minister 
of Poland said to me that this divi- 
sion of Europe into west and east 
makes economic nonsense. 

Mr. Hutton: As a matter of fact, 
I would like to interrupt there and 
point out that the sixteen western 
European nations assumed, as I said 


at the beginning, that trade would 
increase between eastern and westerr: 
Europe. 

Mr. Barry: That is true. 

Mr. Hurron: And that is funda/ 
mental to the plan. 

Mr. Barry: Let us take the case! 
of Poland, for example, which nor: 
mally exports food and coal. Those 
are her two main exports. Russia does 
not want food, and she wants less anc 
less coal to import. When the Dor 
Basin really gets going, she will prob: 
ably need no coal at all. So those tw 
main exports from Poland will have 
to go westward. | 

Mr. Hurron: And that gives us ¢ 
chance to supply the Polish and othe: 
eastern countries requirements 11) 
manufactured goods or machinery! 
whatever it may be. 

Mr. Barry: Eastern Europe’s re! 
quirements are generally raw mate 
rials and machinery, like tractors and 
mining machinery and building maj 
chinery, which can come only from 
the western industrial countries, afte! 
all | 

Mr. Jounson: I gather from wha’ 
you two gentlemen have said and 
from what Frederick Kuh said at th 
opening that there is some concep 
tion, then, in Europe of what the im} 
pact of the Marshall Plan would b/ 
on the American economy and tha! 
this is a difficult situation. 

Mr. Hutton: Certainly I woul 
say that there is a definite realizatio| 
of that now; but it is quite recen™ 
There will be perhaps more of it. Bu! 
I would like to come back to th’ 
point of the future of Europe as 
unit in the world economy. As I see i’ 
there is a tripod which America an 
western Europe are trying to erec 
One leg of it—one leg only—is th 
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Marshall Plan. The other two legs 
are the world trade charter for freer 
and bigger trade, and the financial 
eg—the bank and the exchange 
und, and so on. But that structure 
will collapse if one leg goes. 


Mr. Barry: You would include 
FAO in that?3 


Mr. Hutron: I would include the 
FAO organization as well. But none 
of the world trade can be got back 
onto a sound, normal (if you like to 
use that word) postwar basis unless 
you get western Europe back. There 
will be a worse gaping hole even than 
germany, and we know what Ger- 
many has caused. 


Mr. Jounson: Not long ago an 
‘rish newspaper had the following to 
jay about the Marshall Plan: “If 
democracy and freedom were to per- 
sh from Europe, a long, dark night 
vould descend upon the Continent, 
which was the cradle of civilization, 
ind America would come to know 
golationism in a new and sinister 
heaning.”’ 

Mr. Hutron: That is for Ameri- 
vans to decide, but I as a European 
vould not like the dark night to come 
own. And there is only one thing I 
vould like to say about this, senti- 
gent and emotion apart on both 
ides of the Atlantic. I am quite sure 
hat it is to American self-interest, as 
tis to European self-interest, to make 


3 The Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
op is an agency of the United Nations, of 
nhich Sir John Boyd Orr serves as the 
rector-general. (See Clifford Hope, Sir 
bk: Boyd Orr, and T. W. Schultz, Food 
tr the World, a University of Chicago 
)ownD TasLe pamphlet, No. 473, broad- 
f April 13, 1947. This pamphlet in- 
s special materials on the FAO.) 
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as much of a cooperative effort in this 
as we can—leading strings and all the 
other things apart—because it is a 
long furrow that has to be driven. 
The first few months are ahead of us 
in stopgap aid, and, after that, the 
first year. But you have to drive the 
whole furrow if the whole field of 
world trade is ever to bear the fruit 
which we want it to bear. 


Mr. Barry: In other words, what 
you are really saying is that economic 
needs of Europe as a whole are the 
best hope of solving the political dif- 
ferences of Europe irrespective of 
idealogies? 

Mr. Hurron: Just that! 


Mr. Jounson: I would like to 
raise the question of how far national- 
ism within Europe is going to extend 
to help wreck the benefits of the Mar- 
shall Plan in the rebuilding of world 
society. 

Mr. Hutron: What do you mean 
by that exactly, wreck it by national- 
ism? Sixteen of the western European 
nation heads have been knocked to- 
gether already by economic needs. 
Do you mean that nationalism would 
arise again to drive them asunder? 


Mr. Jounson: It might; or there 
might be fear growing as the result of 
the crisis in Italy or in France that 
the United States cannot be relied 
upon too long—that we might help 
immediately but they will have to 
seek some other end and that our 
policy is not a continuous one. 


Mr. Barry: A certain amount will 
depend, I should say, on what hap- 
pens in France in the next few weeks. 

Mr. Hurron: Stopgap aid, again, 
for this winter, and then what the 
American people and their Congress 
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are prepared to do for the first year, 
and above all, how it gets going, how 
the plan is set to work. 

Mr. Jounson: Thank you, Fred- 
erick Kuh, Gerald Barry, and Gra- 
ham Hutton, for joining me in this 
discussion. 

At the present moment, as the 
winter cold creeps in on Europe and 
as an increasing number of people 
face near-starvation and continual 
turmoil, many of the traditional free- 
doms of Western civilization are in 
danger. 

Two great world wars have 
shocked man of two decades and im- 


poverished and crippled Europe—th 
Continent which since the fifteent 
century has been the dominant fore 
in world culture. These two worl, 
wars, on the other hand, have lef 
the United States relatively un 
touched. 

The fate of Europe in part rests i: 
the hands of the American people an 
in the American Congress. Th 
amount of aid which Congress de 
cides to appropriate in the comin, 
weeks will determine whether th 
United States will come effectively t 
the rescue of the Old World and, b 


this rescue, save itself. 


What Do You Think? 


¢. What are the probable effects of American aid upon European countries? 
What will be the effect upon the European economy as a whole? How will 
this aid affect the problem of Germany? Why do some Europeans fear that 
it may result in the rebuilding of Germany? Why do they fear American 
imperialism? Dollar diplomacy? 


2. Why has a crisis in Europe developed now, two years after the war is over? 
Why has European recovery, which was proceeding at a rapid rate, col- 
lapsed? What is the problem of the general dislocation of the whole Euro- 
pean economic structure? 


3. What has been the rate of aid to Europe during 1947? What is the proposal 
for stopgap aid? What are Secretary Marshall’s estimates for the long-term 
aid program? How do these compare with the proposals of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Aid, Senator Taft, Senator Flanders, Congressman 
Herter? 


.. Should the United States give this aid in the form of loans? Should we give 
Europe the five to eight billions a year outright and allow prices to rise in 
this country to absorb the inflationary pressure? Should we allocate goods 
and adopt measures at home to control the additional costs? 


. Should the United States attach conditions to the spending of American 
aid by European countries? Why do Europeans fear political strings? . 
Should there be any conditions on the United States? Should we agree to 
lower tariffs, for example? Discuss. 


. What will be the possible effects of large-scale aid upon the American 
economy? Will it make us poorer? Will it give us full employment and 
make us prosperous? Will it bring continued inflation? How much can the 
United States “afford” to send? Will it be necessary to limit domestic 
consumption and to prevent price inflation? 


. Will the Marshall Plan, in your opinion, contribute to world peace and 
security? Will it stop communism? What will happen if nothing is done? 
Should it be supported because it is humanitarian? Will the Marshall Plan, 

in your opinion, improve or worsen the relations between the East and 
the West? Discuss. 
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